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ENGLISH LITER A TURE. 

English Lands, Letters and Kings. From Celt 
to Tudor. By Donald G. Mitchell. 
N. Y. : Charles Scribner's Sons. 1889, 
8vo, pp. xi, 327. 

"Every boy is fond of literature," says 
the careless thinker, and sees no lion in the 
way of the teacher. But every boy does not 
like literature on the contrary, the average 
boy fears and shuns it. In the public schools 
there is a large class who come from bare 
homes where books are unknown, and 
another large class whose imaginations have 
been inflamed by the dime dreadful or the 
weekly story-paper. The manliest of stories, 
the most heroic of tales of adventure by 
land or sea are too tame or too "slow" 
for the appetite of one of these. He is cal- 
lous to Dana's ' Two years before the mast.' 
Hethinks ' Wesward Ho ' " tiresomely dull." 

By actual count I have found that in one of 
our public schools only fifteen per cent of a 
class of boys averaging fifteen years of age 
had read above six books in their lives, and 
that not twenty per cent could name three 
plays of Shakespeare. Of course we are 
becoming less and less a reading people. But 
I have no doubt that the decline in the power 
of attention is due largely to the substitution 
in the lower schools of easy studies for the 
more trying ones of the old curriculum. 

Under these conditions the primary teacher 
is sorely taxed to know how to capture the 
vagrant attention and to angle for the young- 
ster's soul ; how to lead him without his 
knowledge — who, if he knew, would prove 
the most stubborn of recalcitrants — into the 
world of books. 

The most eloquent and most successful of 
all these attempts to interest young minds 
in good books is the ' English Lands, Letters, 
and Kings' of 1). G. Mitchell. It must 
certainly hit the mark. Its author's voice 
rings with boyish mirth. No one better under- 
stands a boy. In 'Wet Days at Edgewood,' 
and hazy Indian-summer days of ' Dream 
Life,' "Ik Marvell " has filled the minds of 
his readers, young and old, with images of 
beauty and stories of delight. 

There is a subtle persuasiveness about Mr. 



Mitchell's exquisite literary style. I have 
had already the best 'ocular proof of its 
success — a hundred Philadelphia boys are 
laying violent hands upon the book, and are 
fast reading it out of its cover. 

Let me give an example or two of the 
author's manner: "In those dreary early 
centuries when England was in the throes of 
its beginnings, and the Roman eagle — which 
had always led a half-stifled life amongst 
British fogs — had gone back to its own eyrie in 
the South, the old stock historians could and 
did find little to foster our regard — save the 
eternal welter of little wars. Indeed, those 
who studied fifty years ago will remember that 
all early British history was excessively meagre 
and stiff; some of it, I dare say, left yet in the 
accredited courses of school reading, dread- 
fully dull — with dates piled on dates, and 
battles by the page ; and other pages of battle, 
peppered with such names as Hengist, or 
Ethelred and Cerdic and Cuthwulf, or who- 
ever could strike hardest or cut deepest." 

Speaking of George Chapman and his 
translation of Homer: "The literalist will 
never like him, of course ; he drops words 
that worry him — whole lines indeed with 
which he does not choose to grapple ; he 
adds words, too — whole lines, scenes almost; 
there is vulgarity sometimes, and coarse- 
ness ; he calls things by their old homely 
names ; there is no fine talk about the 
chest or the abdomen, but the Greek lances 
drive straight through the ribs or to the navel, 
and if a cut be clean and large, we are not 
told of crimson tides, but the blood gurgles 
out in great gouts as in a slaughter house; 
there may be over-plainness, and over-heat, 
and over-stress, but nowhere weakness; and 
his unwieldly staggering lines — fourteen sylla- 
bles long — forge on through the ruts which the 
Homeric chariots have worn, bouncing and 
heaving and plunging and jolting, but always 
lunging forward with their burden of battle, 
of brazen shields, and ponderous war-gods. 
I hardly know where to cut into the welter of 
his long lines for sample, but in all parts his 
brawny pen declares itself." 

But it is unnecessary to continue quoting. 
Not a line in the book was written in vain, 
nor is there a dull sentence in it. The author's 
will had in it a most modest working: "My 
aim is not so much to give definite instruction 
as to put the reader into such ways and starts 
of thought as shall make him eager to instruct 
himself." He has succeeded, and gratitude to 
him must swell every page. 

Albert H. Smyth. 

Philadelphia. 
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